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of perception or of what is specifically called action,
and secondly, the modification of pleasure and pain,
and transition from one to the other, along with the
modification of that subject-activity. To the appli-
cation of both these conclusions there may be limits;
but their general accuracy does not seem doubtful.
What the doctrine of evolution adds to this is its (c)

tion of the

proof of the indefinite modifiabihty of human f unc- theory of
tion. " It is an essential principle of life," Mr
Spencer wrote,1 before he had arrived at his general
theory of evolution, " that a faculty to which circum-
stances do not allow full exercise diminishes; and
that a faculty on which circumstances make exces-
sive demands increases;" and to this we must now
add, " that, supposing it consistent with maintenance
of life, there is no kind of activity which will not
become a source of pleasure if continued; and that
therefore pleasure will eventually accompany every
mode of action demanded by social conditions."2
It is, he holds, a " biological truth," that" everywhere
faculties adjust themselves to the conditions of exist-
ence in such wise that the activities those conditions
require become pleasurable."3 The vast periods of
time over which evolution stretches are scarcely
needed to show how pleasure may be made to follow
from almost any course of action consistent with the
continuance of life. The change of habits which

1 Social Statics, p. 79.              2 Data of Ethics, p 186,

3 Mind, vi. 85.